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1 It must certainly have been a new school of 
ethics in which you learned the important fact that 
} you were absolved from a moral obligation because 


SS] ae , some one else had broken it. Suppose for the sake 
SW Fre |) of argument, that every member of the society but 
/ = yourself had violated a solemn oath, wouldthat be 


any excuse for your commiital of a similar act?— 


2, : 
=F @ ws | Common sense says no, virtue says no, and the re- 
2zZZ NaI | ligion which you profess to disseminate says no, 
>= 


| 


f=] 


in language too plain to be evaded and too loud 
_to pass without notice. You had pledged yoursell 
solemnly to preserve inviolable the secrets of your 
_brother—nay, you had sworn it upon the same bi- 
ble which supports your right hand and your left, 
'when, on the Sabbath of the Lord, you pledge 
yourself to the Eternal fountain of Truth, to be 
guilty of no falsehood; yet the faults of others 
compounded with your conscience, and you threw 
‘the confidence that had been reposed in you, to the 
‘four winds, and did what you had bound your- 
self not to do by a tie as strong as the name of 
God could make it, and all under the garb of re- 
ligion! 

But your logic is even more singular than your 
ethics. ‘The secrets of masonry are before the 
world, therefore, the object for which it was es- 
tablished, cannot now be accomplished.” If such 
be the inference, why do you come out and make 
this stand against the institution? "or, even ad- 
mitting its object to be bad, as vou sey it: is, ‘‘its 
secret is before the world, therefore als object can- 
not be accomplished.” ‘Taking your words for 
truth, then there is no occasion to oppose the in 
stitution, for it is already dead. But we propose 
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TO REV. THOMAS M,. SMITH, 
OF TROY, MASS. 

Srr--Wiser and better men than you have lived, | 
and livimg have crred and been forgiven; but few, || to show that your premises and inference are 
very few, however destitute of those qualities; both false. In the first place then, your premises 
which raise them above the brute creation, have,| are untrue because you have misunderstood or 
like you. made total shipwreck of their character || misrepresented the real object of the institution; 
for truth aud veracity, upon a point anda very '/and inthe second place, you have inferred an 
slight point, of pecuniary interest; for the slightest | absolute absard.ty. ‘The object of masonry is the 


particle of reason, (and even to the most ignorant 
men we must concede some of that quality) teach- 
es ns to pursue such a course as will raise instead 
of sinking usin the opinion of our fellow men,— 
But the most positive causes sometimes fail in 
their natural eff-cts; and your case may be re- 
corded as one of this kind. 

We address you at this time and upon this sub-. 
ject, not because your renunciation of Freemason- | 
ty is a matter of any great importance in the his-) 
tory of that Institution, or because your initiation 
added any thing to its lustre; but, because, in’ 
sketching the character of any body of men, it is. 
necessary to take their two extremes:—-viz. those | 
at the head, to show what schemes talent has. 
planned for the faction to execute, and those at. 
the bottom line, to show the public what tools. 
these leaders make use of for the accomplishment, 
of their designs. We leave your classification to the | 
good sense of the community which you inhabit, | 
believing that question will involve no great dil-| 
ference of opinion. Therefore, without further) 
taxing the solitary virtue which you may possibly 
yet retain,we shal] proceed to make some extracts 
from the lettier of renunciation which you saw fit 
to address tothe Master and Wardens of Mount 
Hope Lodge, hoping that we shall be able to as- 
Sist those meu on whom the task of classifying you, 
devolves. And we begin with your first reason 
for betraying and leaving your friends, as volun- 
tarily by you expressed, in the letter referred to: 

Because ‘‘the secrets of Masonry are already before | 
the world; and the institution no longer exists as a se- | 
cret society. It is clear therefore, that the object for | 
— it was established, cannot now be accompish- 


| 


relief of the needy; and the design of its secret 
'pass words and grips, was to prevent the unwor- 
thy from coming in fora share. Now supposing 
these barriers to be broken down, the design of 
the society is by no means frustrated, although it 
may be rendered more liable to imposition. But 
we waste words in holding up an absurdity that 
must be apparent to the most simple, and there- 
fore leave your ignorance, in order to show your 
knavery. 

We feel a reluctance in accusing any man of 
falsehood, which nothing but the most barefaced 
actofthat kind, would enable us to overcome.— 
Yet the following sentence from your second rea- 
son for disregarding your obligation, compels us 
to doeven that: 

‘‘One degree which I have recently seen, openly a- 
vows its hostility to religion.’’ 

More astonishing stupidity, or more wilful 
perversion of truth, was never inherited as a birth- 
rght, or made to grat'fy an unnatural appetite 
for falsehood. ‘I'here is no shadow of reality on 
which to found the charge--no particle of proof by 
wh ch to support it--and no redeeming quality 
that can soften the criime.—We come to you be- 
fore the pulpit in which you make your weekly 
ablutions—before the altar, where you pray--be- 
fore the table where you eat the bread and drink 
the wine of the Lord’s Supper---before God and 
our country, and charge you, Thomas M. Smith, 
ofasserting what you cannot prove by testimony 
circumstantial or positive, and what i3 untrue in 
fact. Do youshrink before it? By heaven you do, 
for the heart that would dictate and the hand 
which would indite that sentence, must be as cra- 
‘ven as it is corrupt. 


Were we to mark every portion of your letter 
which bears the impress of ignorance or the brand 
of falsehood, we should overstep those limits 
which bonnd your character and consequent impor- 
tauce.--Another extiact, which caps the climax 
of your folly, must therefore suffice for the pre- 
sent: 


“Circumstances connected with my situation have 
led me to a complete and thorough examination of the 
subject, and I have at length, by evidence which to 
my mind is irresistible, come to the sober and detib- 
erate conviction, that the institution, as it at present 
exists, is unfriendly to the cause of religion. 

**Candor, however obliges me to say, that this con- 
clusion is derived, not so much from what I have seen 
of the Institution, as from the testimony of OTERS, 
although I have taken several degrees in Masonry.” 


Why this, sir, is the most curious ‘ thorough 
and complete investigation,” that we ever heard 
of. You were a number of years a member of the 
lodge, took a number of degrees—finally had 
douhts whether it was a religious or an irreligions 
institution; was induced to go intoa “thorough 
and complete investigation of it,” and yet confess 
you know nothing about it, but what has been 
told you by others! One would have supposed 
that a subject whick involved the solemnity of an 
oath, would have induced you to lowk for your- 
self where the supposed evtl was, rather than at 
the opinions of those whose means of informa- 
tion were less than your own. 


Your conscience must be an anomaly in the 
class of human attributes, or it would never be 
convinced of crime in a society, by the mere opin- 
ion of others, when it had seen all the proof posi- 
tive upon the subject, aad declared that society 
innocent. And you will attempt to pass this story 
of conscientious conviction, in Vain, unless you 
have ingenuity enough to fabricate a more suita- 
ble covering for it, than the one in which it now 
appears. 


A single word more to you, and will extend to 
your reverend self the same everlasting farewell 
that we have already given to your reverend let- 
ter, Did you never when lifting your hands up- 
ward in prayer,-and articulating sentences of 
christian piety and faith, think that a small still 
voice whispered to the minds of your hearers, 
‘True, he prays, but the arm is the same that 
was lifted before the Masonic Altar, and 
the tongue is the same tongue with which he 
swore an oath, by God, his Creator in Heaven, 
and by man, his fellow upon earth, that he would 
ever be true tohis brother?” And when you did 
this, was there no mark of pale-faced guilt upon 
your countenance? If there was not, then indeed 
your mind is without an index to point to its foi- 
bles, and in one respect you may be happy. And 
when the services of the day had expired, and you 
went, fromthe temple where you had publicly 
worshiped, to the closet where you are bound 
privately to kneel, did yon not carry within its 
door a pang,more painful, than that twinge ofthe 
gout which made the mighty Cesar forget that he 
was emperor of the world?—If you did not, then 
indeed is the sin of ignorance winked at, and a 
head robbed of intellect attended by a bosom de- 
void of conscience. 


The Boston Mirror intimates that falsehood is the 
poetry of anti-masonry. He is mistaken. It is 


the real prose; the daily humdrum advocation .of 
all its followers. Their existence depends upon 
it---itis their bread of life---their staff and only 


hope.---Crafisman, 
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BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


POPULAR EXCITEMENTS. 

No tv. 

Without dwelling longer upon the factious and 
reprehensible treatment received by the early, 
Christians, from those whose thirst for public of-: 
fice and power had driven them to the commission. 
of acts which, in less heated moments, they would 
themselves have condemned, I shall now pass to. 
other portions of history, of dates far more recent. 
than have hitherto engaged our attention. T’o de- 


tail ali that could compare with the present excite- | 


ment, in the annals of our race, would be to. 
write an entire history of man: detatched exam- 
pies, therefore gleaned from the inexanstible mass 
of materials, are allthat can be embraced in thy 
present plan. 

We have seen upon what pretension Christiani-. 
ty, on its first introduction into the world, was 
posed: we are now to witness how readily, in 
after ages, {he promoters of popular excitements | 
have seized upon this same christianity.as 2 means” 
of carrying their schemes into effect. As examples 
from history, rather than connected history itself, | 
are alone applicable to my plan, | shall pass over 
the long period of time between the introduction | 
of christianity at Rome, and the accession of Crom- | 
wellto the Engl sh throne without availing 
self of the rich fund of tiaterial which it furnish-| 
es for my present investigation. The cause of 
this man’s power was * his peculiar fitness to ga n- 
the confidence of the unreflecting, but what was 
mean, vulgar, or ridiculous, in h’s character.”— 
Such is the language by which the h storian 
designated a man who, when he had raised the. 
storm of civil commotion by appealing, success-— 
ively, to religion, prejudice, and passions, was a- 
ble to mount the wh riwind and, fora time, direct 
its devastations. Later periods in the history of 
the “nglish nation furnish lucid demonstration of 
the evil consequences of popular commotions,when 
moved by principles such as sustain their present 
one. ‘The famous commotion of the populace in 
1673, is well known, and its h story ts replete 
withevil. ‘The ‘‘guardians of the pnblic 
having been long preparing the public mind for 
susp cion, at length found its temperament suited 
to their purpose; and ‘while in ths timerons, j:al- 
ous disposition, the ery of a plot, all of a sudden. 
struck the people’s ears: they were awakened from 
their slumber; an], ike men affrighted, in the 
dar<, took every figure for a spectre, ‘The ter. 
rer of each man became the terrorto others; and 


i 


| 


an unusnal panic being diffased, reason and argu- | 


ment, and common sense, and common humanity, | 


lost al! influence over them. From this disposi- 
tion of men’s minds we are to account for the pro- 
gress of the porisa pLor,and the credit given to it; 
an even which would otherwise appear prodigious 
and alto ether inexplicable.” ‘The mover of this 
commotion was one Oates,a man who was alike 
des>i-ed and despicable. Previously to his assum. 
ing the guardiansh p of the publc morals, and 
the protectorate of the national freedom, he had 
been once indicted for perjury, but was not con- 
victed; and afterwards dismissed from a station in 

the national fleet, for conv ction of an unnatural | 
practice not to be named. His whole] fe was one | 
wningled scene of filthy and unrestrained depravity. | 
He lived, at the tiie o 
scur.ty and want; and st. i 08e | 
breast was lodzed a secret [the plot,] mvolving. 
the fate of Kings and K:ngdoms, was allowed to! 
remain in such necess ty that a friend was obliged | 
to supply hm with daily bread: and it was a joy-, 
ful surprise to him when he heard that the council 
was at last disposed to take some notice of his in- | 
te'ligence.” Such was theman. The nature of 
his information was, that a secret soctely had been_ 
formed among the Catholics, for the purpose of 
murdering the king and subverting the civil and 

religious institutions of the country. Among other 
statements, he said that two persons had been em- 


loved by this confederacy to shoot the king, with. 


iver bu'lets; that one of them was to receive fif- 
~ geen hund:ed pounds, in money; and the_ other, 
being a pious man, was to be rewarded with thir- 
1y thousand masses, which, estimating them at one 


jrepelling the evil consequences of a plot which 

| never existed. 

|+ ‘The death of a magistrate,by the hands of a ruf- 
fian, at a time when this disturbance was about to} 

|subside, gave fresh occasion to the guardians of, 


jlace. ‘The murderer was instantly recognized, by 
| designing men, as a part of the plot, which was to 


i; 


fhis d-sclosure, in both ob- 


in moments of dispas-ionate reflection, the ration- 
0 id e inventions as these could be credited; but 


the discovery that he had never seen those per- 


jered his hint, still the story was kept alive by de- 


‘signing nen, and the credulous were long after 
taxed with donations to a fund to be expended in 


shilling each, would amount to the same value.—- 


al man can scarcely give credence to the fact that | 


\| this institution, and to hunt and persec 
even after the detection of Oates’ imposition; and ' 


sons with whom he had claimed the closest ac- with malignant aspersions W 
juaintance, and consequently that his whole story | 
was a fabrication, having nothing more to give rise , 
to it than an assault committed on two or three, 


(persons; from which he might possibly have gath-/|institution willnever shrink from a candid and 


public good once more to excite the honest popu- 


be carrie: 


e 1 into immediate execution by the catho- 
ics. 


‘The voice of the nation united against that 


| proscribed sect, and each hour teemed with new) 


_ramors and surmises, 
‘surrections at home 
poisonings 


Invassions from abroad, 
even private murders 
were constantly apprehended. ‘To de-) 
vny the reality of the plot, was to be an accomplice; | 
to hesitate was criminal; royalist, republican, | 
| churchman, secretary, courtier, patriot; all parties. 
concurred in the illusion.”--“To propogate the 
popular phrenzy, several artifices were employ- | 
ed. ‘The dead body of the murdered magistrate. 


_was carried into London, attended by vast multi- |fer.ng orphan happy, and heals the wounds and 


tudes. It was publicly exposed in the streets, and 
viewed by all ranks of men; and every one who} 
‘saw it went away inflamed as well as by mutnal| 
contagion of sentiments as by the dismal spectacle | 
itself. The funeral pomp was celebrated with. 
|great parade, corpse was conducted through. 


men marched before; above one thousand people 
of distinction followed afier: and at the funer- 
al sermon, two able bodied divines mounted the 
(pulpit, and stood upon cach side of the preacher, 
bene. in paying the last duties to this unhappy mag- 
strate, he should before the whole people, be mur- 
dered by the papists.? At such a time,” ob- 
Serves the historian, in conclusion, “ and in such 


;no more be heard than a whisper in the midst of 
a most violent tornado.” 


If the histor.cal details which are here given of 
* funeral and other ceremonies attendant upon 


ith 


the death of this magistrate, shall appear, at first |. 
(Impression too striking'y similar to those in the |’ commonwealth, by individuals, whose motives are 
‘case of ‘Timothy Munroe, a moment’s reflection |, anprincipled, and others whose conduct arose 
jwill enable the reader to account for the coinci-|\ froma sense of duty, meetings are gathered, a 
'|dence by the fact, that human nature is new what | series of patriotic and denunciatory resolutions a- 


it ever has been; and that, consequently, if men 
who could hope for preferment by no justifiable 


jj means, were sucees-ful in deceptions of this char- the institution. 


acter, in 1673, all surprise ceases when we advert 
to the ming!ed protestations of private grief and of 
|pub'ic danger, which so recently resounded at the 
REASON. 


‘mouth of Oak Orchard Creek. 
| Anti-asonre Excirement.—We have always 


ll * thisman, in whose indulged she hope, that the good sense and stabili- | 


ty of character manifested by the citizens of New 
Enziand, would forever banish from this region, 
any public excitements whch originate rather 
from the irritable passions and indiscreet zeal ofa 
‘few individuais, than the calm, reflecting, and de- 
lLoerate judgment of the mass of the commnnity. 
The subject of Anti-Masonry has fora few years 
past raged in the interior of the state of New York 
with a fury and zeal, would have done 
honor to some ages when individua's and commu- 


forms for ‘righteousness sake.’ ‘This began with 
the abduction of Morgan, and from that day it has 
incorporated itself with pol tics religion, 
till consequences the most disastrous have resulted, 

And now, we would ask, when this exeitement 
has become comparitivety calm in a neighboring 


nities bore persecution and calumny in their worst | 


precated by 
prempt 
n to state to cry ‘havoc’ upon 
ute the un- 
8s which 
es of the graye 


hat can be gaineg 
by throwing into a peaceful community, the fire. 


brand of discord, and rousing the worst passions 
intothe most violent and unholy action ? ‘Phe 


state, and the treatment of Morgan de x 
ail Masons, what are the motives wl 
iudividuals in our ow 


offending members, with a bitterne 
lows its viciim almost to the confin 


fair examination, and its merits tested by the con- 
duct and character of its members, but is an exeit- 
ed populace, a multitude whose feelings are 
wrought up to frenzy by imazinary evils and 
false representations, the place for testing its cha. 
racter ? We think not. Let it be fairly inves. 
tigated in the public journals by its opponents, 
and its frends allowed an opportunity for de- 
fence through the same medium, end if they 
cannot support its pretensions and upheld itg 
| character, then let the institution abide the conse. 
quences, 

We know nothing of the internal character of 
the institution from personal experience. but we 
,know munch of the general deportment of the 
imembers, their charitable acts, and the cautious 
and prudent manner in which ‘church and state’ 
‘are excluded from cheir transactions. Where, 
\then, is the evil which results from institu. 
tion, which is so much deprecated 7 It asks 
noshinyof government ; compels no man to par- 
ticipate in its obligations ; its meetings are qui- 
‘et and orderly, and its charity makes the suf- 


dries up the sorrows of the desolate and forlorn 
widow. 

We cannot discover how it comports with the 
character of a christian, with one who follows the 
steps of a peuce-maker, to be forward and solicit- 
ious to excite the community on this subject ; to 


the chief streets of the city; seventy-two clergy-) irritate and inflame men’s passions aga nst an 
(institution which Washington and Franklin, La- 


|fayette and Clinton thought no dishonor to ap- 
‘(probate with their names and sanction with 
‘| their presence. ‘I'he institution, then, must have 
undergone an aston’sh ng change with n the last 
fifty years, for otherwise anti-masonic zeal 
would brand with infamy some of the greatest 
and best men of the last century. ‘Phe names of 


a state of public feeling, the voice of reason could i these individuals, alone, ought, to be some protec- 


ton to an institution, of which they were dr voted 
, and lead.ng members, from such unqual.fied terms 
of reproach, as has been freely lavished upon the 
| fraternity. 


After great exertions in different portions of this 


dopted, committees chosen, and thus passes off 
' what is termed an investigation of the merits of 
Of this class of public tribunals 
is the one that passed the resolutions in an 
‘jo ning column, ‘signed by the chairman and sec- 
| retary.” ‘The gentlemen who have annexed their 
‘names, furanght we know, are competent to the 

task of exhibiting the fraternity as ‘corrupt and 
hostile to a free government, and contrary to the 
laws of God? but from the character of the resolu 
tions they have sanctioned, we have our misgiv- 
Ings on the subject. 

‘There are some things connected with Masonry 
which we think exhibit too mach of parade and 
ostentation, such as decerations and titles, but 
they are subordinate evils and derogate nothing 
from the goodness of design and reputable charac- 
ter of the institution. We have inserted these re- 
solves froma sp ritof courtesy, and not because 
‘t was ‘voted’ to send us a copy, with a request 
to publish them ; but hereafter we sha'l relue- 
tently fill our columns with matter which breathes 
this denunciatory spirit, as there are other Jour- 
nals wh ch will read.ly insert them, because they 
are more congenial with the feelings of their edi- 
tors.— Northampton Courier. 
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“Brom the People’s Friend and Gazelle, 
TO THE UNDECIDED. 

I have looked upon the endeavors of the Anti- 
Masons, who have been sowing the seeds of dis-, 
cord in many parts of the Union for sometime 
past, with regret. itis painful to every good citi- 
zen, to witness the labor bestowed by such men 
to atiain their object. under the false pretence of 
patriotism. During the long series of years that, 
we have prospered as jree and independent states, 
Masonry has flourished among us; and never yet. 
has it created the discord and confusion ‘hat Anti- 
Masons have in the short space of four years.--, 
Which party should we befriend, or to which. 
should we attach ourselves?. Would it not be a- 
sonry, if we preferred an orderly and peaceful so-. 
ciety--and if the contrary, Anti-Masonry? Judge | 
ye tmpartially, then, and choose your party. ‘The; 

rincipal charges against Masonry have been and| 
still are, the supposed murder of Morgan, and po- | 
litical meetings. Neither of those charges can be, 
as yetsupported. That Morgan was murdered by 
Masons, has never yet been proved. Why, then, 
should we condemn before proof is furnished? If 
judgement was given in our courts according to 
this rule. what would our state ofsocicty be?-- 
How many weeks would our government last after 
its adoption? Who, previous to the rise of Anti-| 
Masonry, has heard of such justice? No one. It: 
was reserved for the enlightened body of Antis to) 
make the great disc¢very, that justice conld be 
admin.stered without evidence. They have giv-| 
entheir d.scovery to the world, and proclaimed | 
that it issuperior to all before given. Who will 
bel.eve them? 

Even adinitting that Morgan was murdered by 
Masons, should we condemn the great part of our 
population, who are both good men and Masons, 
for the acts of some halfa dozen! Could we not 
with the same propriety brand as murderers (the 
favorite expression of the Antis,) a nation, because | 
we could prove that a citizen had slain hs fellow? 
To stigmatize a nation thus, would be madness. 
Vet it is Anti-Masonic justice! 

Neither have they with any more propriety as-| 
serted that Masons have encouraged 
meetings. ‘They, the Antis, cannot produce a 
shadow of a proof that it has been the case. Is it! 
reasonable to suppose that professed enemies can 
be intimate with the proceedings in lodges? Is, 
their assertion all the proof that we are to receive | 
—and is that sufficient to condemn Masonry ?-- 
Alas, with many less would have sufficed ! 

Let me here observe, that | am not yet a Mason; 
butshould | follow the example given me by ma- 
ny of our great and good citizens, | should beeome 
a brother. | have known many Masons, and have. 
many {friends who belong to the society, and am. 
proud that they do. I have witnessed their chari-' 
ty to their fellow men, when the unfeeling have 
spurned them from their doors : and have seen 
them provide shelter food and raiment for the tn- 
fortunate, and cheer his affliction. Not only to 
their brother Masons does their charity afford re- 
lief but also to their brother man. Not only to 
those who apply tothem, but to a'l those whom 
they can discover in listress, is their unbounded 
charity extended 

Such is true Masonary, and such the Masons’ 
deeds. And shall we, who are an enlightened | 
people, a:d such an unholy alliance as Anti-Ma-! 
sonary, to destroy such a society, or ho'd up its 
members to scorn? [fcharity to every human be- 
ing in distress be a crime. (the Ant's affirm that it 
isa heinous one,) may the All-Sceing bless it, 
and cause it to flour sh and prosper in our land. 

St. Louis, Missouri, Oct. 19. 


Anli-Masonic Gulls.—We consider most of the 
statements that appear in the columns of papers 
conducted by Anti-Masonic Gulls, too destitute, 
hot of prine:ple only, but of common sense, to 
mert any kind of notice whatever. Freemasons 
were, in the commencement of ho-tilities against 
them, charged with inculcating tenets or principles 
mM opposition to christianity. 


‘found sufficientiy hungry to swallow down every 


another mason.’’ 


That, we grant, | 
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might appear; and uncoubtedly did to anti-masons, 
as the best string toharp upon; for any institution 
ut variance with christianity, must be, to speak 
of it in the most favourable manner, destitnte of 
one important recommendation. But it did not 
require much time or argument to undeceive the 
few that were ensnared by that specious deception; 
--and such as were independent enough to think 
for themselves, and diaw inferences (rom facts un- 
der their own observation, though unacquainted 
wiih the principles of Freemasonry, could look 
abroad and see the members of that institution like 
other meu.bers of other mstitutions—some of them 
at least as good men and as good christians as can 
be found incommuuity. This circumstance of it- 
selfis sufficient to conv nce any candid person, 
that a manmay bea strict and upright christian, 
and also be a Freemason. 

But when mankind become a little frenzied, 
failing to establish one false pos:tion only makes | 
them grasp at another with greater avidity. And! 
anew Anti-masonic hue and cry has been sounded 
in Rochester, N. ¥Y. in the words like the follow- 
ing, to wit: The security of the country depends | 
on the utter destruction of Freemasonry. ‘ Or! 
words of the like insport.” As the false alarm in 
relation to the subversion ofthe laws of Heaven, 
was sounded by such as claim a peculiar peroga- 
tive in such matters in consequence of the suppo- 
sed sanclily of their profes-ion, the alarm in rela- 
tion to thesecurity of country, which of course | 
embraces its constitutions and laws, will be a fine’ 

picking bone for such aspiring pol ticians as have | 
‘not sufficient merit to recommend them to posts of. 
‘honor or profit, and who never can obtain them | 
| unless it be over the backs of prostrate betters. | 
But before an enlightened public can be gulled: 
| into a belief that the safety of the country depends | 
‘on the annihilation of the Masonic institution, it, 
will be necessary to point out at least one instance | 
toshow wherein the principles of Freemasonry 

clash with the principles of the civil and political 
institutions of our country, And antil this can be, 
done, we believe few cormorants will be} 


thing and any thing that may be procured from 
\the ebullitions of the turgid brains of Anti-Mason- 
ic Gulls.--Nantucket Inquirer. 


jc A thing in the shape ofa newspaper, which 
is published at Boston, and devoted to anti-masonic 
billingsgate, in the course of a puff to help along a) 
| bookseller of its own kidney, who has published 
a garbled report of the trial of Mather, gives birth 
to the following veracious paragraph: 


‘*In this trial, Royal Arch Masons who still adhered | 
to the order, testified in Court, that their oaths bound ! 
them to extricate a * brother from difficulty, whether 
he was right or WRONG, and in consequence of these 
oaths, masons were not allowed to sit on the jury to 


Now, the poor fool who was guilty of indicting 
the above nonsense knew very wetl that be was 
lying when he did it. We published a fair and! 
impartial report of all the evidence el.cited on the | 
trial of Mather, relating to the obligations of: 
masonry; and we will bet a farthing against the | 
anti-masou:e scribblei’s stock of brairs (though) 
the odds of the wager are fearfully against us.) that! 


sense, inthe country, has come to the stupid and 
unwarrantab'e conciusion expressed in the para- 
graph we have quoted. Th's ‘‘r ght and wrong” 
bus ness,which has been the text of more than half 
the slanders heaped upon the Masonic institution, 
was clearly proved and explained on the trial, by 
renouncing masons, to relate simply and wholly,to 
disputes in which no publick interest is involved. 
The chief, if not the on'y object of the obligation! 
(allowing that there is such a one,merely for 
argument’s sake) is the preservation of the publiek 
peace. Isaac W. Averiil,a seceder, swore that 
the meaning of the obl gat‘on was, that “if he 
should see a Royal Arch Mason engaged with’ 
any other person in the street or elsewhere, or in| 


no unprejudiced and disinterested man of common || > 


should immediately go to him and get him 
away fiom that particular place, not enquiring 
whether he was right or wrong”; and Archibald 
L..Daniels swore that the obligation required of 
him‘‘ when he saw a Royal Arch Mason in a 
dispute or quarre] with another person, to endea- 
vour to get him away by giving him a_ particular 
sign, whether he be right or wrong tn that quarrel.” 
It must be evident to every one that the design of 
ths ‘terrible and ‘‘murderous” obligation is 
nothing more nor less than, for the sake of peace, 
to give one mason a controlling influence over an- 
vther, who is at the moment apparently without 
the pale of reason. No mam-ean rationally or 
honest!y put any other construction upon it, 
and he that can be guilty of putting forth such 
palpable lies as we have quoted from the Boston 
vehicle of “murder,” “treason,” proscription, and 
billingsgate rhetorick, must be either a reckless 
knave, or a fool beyond the possibility of tedemp- 
tion. But we have already bestowed too much 
notice on so contemptible a source of gisrepresen- 


|| tation, and by way of salvo present the reader with 


the following specimen of its profundity and 

knowledge of the ‘‘ greal men ofthe nation!” 
‘*Few of the scholars and statesmen of New York 

can vie in talents and patriotism with Myron Holley; 


none surpass him. He is emphatically one of the great 
men of the nation!!!” 


Myron shou'd reward this sapient panegyrits 


‘| from the “‘canal fund.”---4lbany Recorder. 


At the annual election of officers of St. John’s 
Lodge No. 1, Newport, R. I. at Masons Hall 
Dec. 28th, 1829—the following officers were 
elected: 

Nicholas G. Boss, R. W.M. 

Peleg Clarke, S. W. 

Isaac C. Peckham, I. W. 

Archibald Munro, Secretary. 

Thomas R. Gardiner, Treasurer. 

Alexander M. Mc Gregor, S. D. 

ames Barker, J. D. 

John B. Newton, Ss d 

William Rider, 

Joseph W. Hazard, Tyler. 


At the annual meeting of Somerset Lodge, No. 
84, held at Norwich, Con. Jan. 8th Ah 58830—the 
following persons were elected officers for the 
year ensuing: 

P. Master. 

Alpheus Kinsley, 

Asa Roath ¢ Wardens 

Elisha H. Mansfield ‘Treas. 

Thomas Kobinson, Secry. 

Shubel Gallup, 

Wm. F. Tracy, 

Henry L. Jewett S d 

Z. B. Butts, Tyler. 


At the annual convocation of Franklin Chapter 
No. 4, holden in Norwich, Con. Jan. 18th, 1880 
—the following Companions were elected officers 
for the ensuing year : 

Lucius ‘Tyler, M. E. H. P. 
Wm, P. Eaton, M. E. H. 
Appleton Meech, 
John Dunham, Treas: 
Thomas Robinson, Sec. 
Alpheus Kingsley, C. H. 
Geo. W. Giddings, P. S. 
Asa Roath, R. AwC. 
W.F. Tracy, C. 3V. 
Fred. Prentice, C. 2V. 
H. N..‘Tracy, 1V. 


At the annual meeting of the Franklin Coaneil,. 
held in Norwich, Con. Jan. 18, 1880--the follow- 
ing persons were elected officers : 

M. E. Ww. P. Eaton, 'T. I. G. M. 

EK. Asa Roath, D. 'T. |. G. M, 

Appleton Meech 

Alpheus Kingsley 

Fredric Prentice 


any quarrel against the peace of the state, that he, 


Thomas Robinson. 


‘ 
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LITERARY. 

Irom the Portland Advertiser. 

Literary Associations Fon Younc Men, 

There is no fact more clearly established by ob- 
servation, than that young men in their leisure 
hours will mingle together either with advantage 
to themselves or with almost certain injury. Long 
winters are not, and never will be spent at home; 
society has too many faseinations to allow it; dis- 
sipation too has many bew:tching allurements ; 
and solitude (with only a lamp, chairs and an iron 
stove for companions) is altogether too repulsive 
tochain young men at home, when their com- 
panions are finding more enticing amusements 
abroad. Our Banks, Insurance Offices, English- 
good Shops, and Stores on the Wharves, are 
mostly closed at dark--and five, six or seven 
hours, are left to be employed in some manner or 
other. Men of business are at leisure ; clerks are 
at leisure ; and hundreds of other employments 
are yawnigg in order to devise some way to drag 
out the time which hangs like a_ mill-stone about 
theirnecks. Some strive todivert themselves at 
the Theatre ; some in a social circle ; and some 
with the card iable (to which amusements by the 


way when moderately indulged in, with no loss 


of time which mizht be better employed--gaming 
be itremembered, ever to be excludeb--we see 
no particular objection, though some of our good 
people might wish their children to become as 
grave as an old man at ninety, as soon ax the 

have picked their way out of their shell.) Others 
are off to the tavern to drag away their hours ; 
others to patrol the streets ; many in places infi- 
nitely worse—and all confoundedly troubled with 
the leisure which is thrown upon their hands.-- 
‘Time is to be spent,and the grand question is how 
to dispose of it. Young menwill be employed, 
for he is a dunce who sits idle and thinks of noth- 
ing—and the question to be solved, is the manner 
in which they shall employ themselves. To sat at 
home and read with one’s head dancing all over 
creation, and obtruuing its visions into almost eve- 
ry body’s sitting room and parlour--a head fall of 
notions, and thinking of every thing but the con- 
tents of the book--that is impossible with ninety- 
nine ina hundred. Besides, ten chances to one, 
that you can force your student to read any thing 
else but the last novel ; and not then, ifhe has 
not previously ron through the Arabian Nights 
and Gulliver’s Travels. Nor is it a good plan to 
force young men to read ; for the distaste to books 
which exists among men, who see talents of a su- 
pericr order can often be traced to compulsive 


measures ; to the ferule of the pedagogue, or the |! 


application of his cow-hide, or tosome tremendous 
clap of the ear whicha parent has bestowed upon 
his child for some unlucky mishap inthe spelling 
of a word. No, there are other ways to make 
men love books, as they love their dinners. — 


Don’t choke them at once w:th folios and meta- || 


physics, but,to use the phrase of a quaint but in- 
structive writer, ‘bread-and-butter their learning 
for them ;’ render literature and science necessa- 
ry by making acqusitions in them the standard 
for influence in society ; objects of devotion as 
needful to every one as a pleasing address or an 
elegant person. 

In what manner can the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and the proper employment of tine be made 
an enjoyment instead of a burden ? We answer, 
by means of literary and scientific associations ; 
by concentrating the energres of the multitude 
and by bringing intellect in collision with intel 
lect. Sparks may be thus struck out as by col- 
lision of the flint and the steel, or to use other 
language, the tournament of intellect may be as 
bewitching as the tournaments of cavalry. \ ake 
the acquisition of knowledge as necessary to a 
man as the wearing of a hat, and he will find it 
as easy to adorn his mind,as his body. Render 
literary associations fashionalbe, wake up the 
owers which every man, and even the brute 
seeps concealed, till some extraordinary occas on 
marshals them forth ; and it will not be long be- 


erary societies for mutual improvement. 


dictates of fashion. Literary associations can be 
made interesting ; the charms of literary inter- 
course may be made as captivating as those of so- 
ciety ; and the wise and guod anong us have only 


‘toexert their influence to accomplish even what 


enthusiasm dare not hope for. 

To young men who are engaged in mercantile 
employments, we say no time everdid, or ever 
will hold out stronger inducements to unite in lit 
Still no 
class of peo le ever manifested such extraordinary 
apathy. Nota mercantile man in the country, 


| whose education ‘is better than his neighbor, that 


does not exert a proportionate influence, beth in 
commercial and political affairs ; not one who 
with superior acquirements, is not able to rival 
his inferiorin his knowledge of trade, the situa- 
tion of foreign countries, and in all other points 
absolutely necessary to the mercantile man. Is 
political distinction the aim of the merchant ? 


then he has double the advantage of the profes. 


sional man. He has not the prejudices of the 
people to overcome ; but enters the field of com- 
motion without a rival. with the feelings of the 
world in his favor and all who are connected with 
him in the same pursuits, ever ready to lend an 
encouraging hand. One thing, however, is want- 
ing to entitle him to the gratification of his wishes, 
and that is political information, with the ability 
to deliver lis thoughts with elegance and fluency 
in public meetings. as well as in private circles.-- 
Without this ability,hs genius and acquirements 
will be limited in their operation ; and his efforts 
to do good must be confined in some degree to the 
limited sphere in which he moves. 

The question now occurs, in what manner is this 
ability to speak in public, acquired ? Most cer- 
tainly by practice--it is a trade like all others to 
be learnt by perseverance; and not an individual 
exists who ts notable to deliver h's thoughts in 
public as well as private. 

The ambition of a speaker who is about to learn 
his art, must not be too exalted in hs first efforts ; 
it should simply be his aim to acquire that confi- 
dence which will enable him to appear with better 
effect on some future occasion. He must wait for 


hope to dazzle or captivate h:s hearers. Sure. 
ly then, no place can be better adapted for these 


the present day. Boston is doing much to pat- 
ronize them and to extend their advantages 
throughout every class of community. 
Channing, and oth’rs are in the foremost rank to 
distinguish themselves in this revival of intel- 
‘lect. Kennebec--to the east of us is waking up, 
and establishing Lyceums in many of her towns ; 


‘and every where exertions are making with va- 
‘rious success for the dissemination of useful know- 
ledge. ‘ 


Hunearians.--The Hungarian villages are like 
the Irish or South American, but if possible more 
dirty than either, chief characteristic 
secrmed to us to be mud and filth;.-but nevertheless 
the cottages seemed to be comforiable. ‘They are 
all of one form, having the gable ends towards the 
road, and lighted merely at these ends. ‘They 
compose one long straggling street, in which you 
sink mid-wheelin mud and ordures. ‘The Hun- 
garian peasantry resembles the Guachos of the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres,and, as I learned, the 
great family of Esclavonians, who are scattered 
over so large a port'on of the southeast of Europe. 
They are clad insheep skins, and are dirty and 
greasyenough. They are, nevertheless, well fed, 
cheeriul, humble, ob] ging, and apparently con- 
tented. They speak a kind of confusion of tongues, 
Hungary being an immense receptacle of the va- 
rious Nomades, such as Esclavonians, Germans, 
gipsies, Greeks, and tulli-quanli. Latin is under 
stood, and even spoken by the better class of 
‘peasantry or rather bourgeosie. The nobles all 
speak it fluently, and the debates in the Dhet are 
carried on in that language.—Frankland,s Con- 
| stantinople. 


riper years, and constant practice before he can}: 
incipient efforts than to literary associat.ons of) 


verett, |. 


n.. 


And the loud volley fired around,— 
And many a manly veteran there, 
With faltering step and brow of care, 
Dashed from his eye the tear that fell 
In token of a last farewell. 

A rustic stone upon the grave, 

Its feeble information gave: 

The name, the youthful years it told, 
Of him who there lay silent—cold— 
How he had died the hero’s death, 

In Victory’s arms resign’d life’s breath. 
’Tis o’er—and now unheard by thee 
The warring of a world shall be! 
Yes—in the stranger’s land he sleeps, 
No mother o’er the green turf weeps, 
Nor must she ever— ever know, 

The spot where he she loved lies low. 
Yet be this grave to memory dear, 

An English soldier slumbers here! 

The Spaniard—as he wanders by, 
Shall view the mound with pensive eye, 
With grateful thr-b his bosom swell, 
For those who nub'y fought and fell. 
Youth! from thy ble-sed land they came, 
With warrior might and patriot flame, 
And buried in the land of Spain, 

The bravest of the brave remain. 


Mind shoeld mingle with mind, as much in the 
converse with different sexes, as with those of the 
same--it is a specirs of humiliation to a woman of 
sense to be treated with the whipped syllabubol flat- 
tery for persunal charms, with the baby fondling, 
commonly misnamed gallantry, as it would have 
been for Jupiter to have taken ambrosia from the 
hands of hs cup-bearer, through a quill. When 
man meets his fellow, he treats him as he would 
wish to be used-- the interests of fact, opinjon, lite- 
-rature and the world, are discussed upon a footing 
of equality~-witis brightened by mutual corrusea- 
tion, and wisdem is schooled from argument, and 
sound expression of mutual opin'on. 

But how is it that the sexes meet? The greatest 
trifler of our own sex is the most agreeable to the 


_other---argument, or a confliction of sentiment 
between the two, is deemed rudeness. --2 conversa- 
lion upon scient fic matters, subjects either of the 
parties to a charge of pedantry. ‘The whole art 
of pleasing in the society of the fair seems to be 
acknowledged by all, as consisting (in the Scotch 
gentleman’s phrase ) *‘in booing and boving.” 


Aran Wowmen.--The Arab women on the 
banks of the Nile add to del.cacy of form and na- 
tural elegance, a striking simpheity of dress. The 
poorest wear nothing but a Jong blue chemise, 
with a veil of the same colour--one corner of which 
veil they hold in their mouths, when they meet 
any men, especially Europeans. A large mask of 
black taffeta covers the faces of the richer females, 
leaving nothing to be seen but the eyes and the 
forehead. Earrin,s, several necklaces of shel!s or 
| paste, intermingled with amulets of silver or of 
, polished copper. bracelets various and multiplied: 
the chin, the hands, and a partof the arms, tatoo- 
jed with blue, the eye-lashes tinged with black; 
‘such are the particulars which complete the dress 
ofan Arab female, and wh.ch notwithstanding 
‘their apparent /artasticalness produce an original 
and graceful 


‘© A story should, to please, at least seem true, 
Be apropos, well told, concise, and new; 

And whensoe’r it deviates from these rules 

The wise will sleep, and leave applause to fools.” 


Stillingfleet. 


| ’ bd On the funeral of an English Officer, in Spailll 
| I heard the muffed drum beat slow, 

| I heard the soft flute's tones of woe, 
| I saw the coffin in the ground, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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CHARACTER. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


THE MEDLEY. — 


CHARACTER OF AN INDIAN, 


Every Indian submits in youth to a process of 
severe ental and corporeal discipline. During 
its course, frequent intervals of long and rigid ab- 
stinence are enjoined, by which the system Is re- 
duced, and the immagination rendered more sus 
ceptible. Dreams are encouraged, and by these 
the novice is taught both his duty and his destiny, 
and in them his guardian mantlou, who is to pro- 
tecth m in life and attend him in death, appears 
in the shape of some familar animal, thenceforth 
to he the object of his adoration. He is tauglit to 
despise death, and during his whole life he regards 
it with ind:fference. An Indianseldom conmm.ts 
suicide, not because the grave does not offer hima 
refuge, but because patience and fortitude are the | 
first duties of a warrior, and none but a coward | 
can yield to pain or misfortune. ‘This sternness of 

urpose is another lesson early taught. 

He learns also to despi-e labor, to become a war- 
rior and a hunter, to associate the idea of disgrace 
with any other employment, and to leave to the 
women all the ord:nary duties of life. He is a 
stern and unbending fatalist. Whatever of good 
or evi! may happen,he receives it with impertura- | 
ble calmness. If misfortunes press upon him 
wh-ch he cannot resist, he can die ; and he dies | 
without a murmur. ‘Fhe opmions, traditions, and | 
institutions of his own tribe, are endeared to him | 
by habit feeling, and steopotcg ; and from early | 
infancy he is taught, thatthe Great Spirit will be) 
offend d by any change in the customs of his red | 
children, which have been established by him.—- | 
Reckless of con-equences, he is the child of im-| 
pulses. Unrestrained by moral consideration, | 
whatever his passions prompt he does. Believing. 
all the wild and debasing superstitions which have | 
come down to him, he has no practical views of a 
moral superintendence to protect or punish him. 
Government is unknown among them ; certainly | 
that government which prescribes general rules, 
and enforces or vindicates them. The utter: 
nakedness of their society can be known only by | 
personal observation. The tribes seem to be held 
together by a kind of family ligament; by the 
ties of b!ood, which in the infancy of society are 
stronger as other associations are weaker. They 
have no criminal code, no courts, no officers, no| 
punishments. They have no relative duties to} 
inforce, no debts to collect, or property to restore. 
They are inastate of nature, as much so as it ts 
possible to for any people tobe. Injuries are re- 
dressed by revenge, and strength is the security 
for ri ht.--North American Review. 


Mankind,at the begitining of the 15th century are 
thus described in the Liverpool Observer:--**’They 
had ne.ther looked into Heaven nor E.arth--neither 
into the sea nor Jand, as has been done since. 
—They had philosophy without experiment, 
mathematics without instruments, geometry with-. 
out demonstration. ‘They made war without pow- 
der, shot, cannon or mortars; nay, the mob made 
their bonfires without squibs or crackers. ‘I‘hey 
went to see without compass, and sailed without. 
the needle. ‘hey viewed the stars without tele | 
scopes, and measuredaltitudes without barometers. || 
Learning had no printing press, writing no paper, | 

and paper no ink, ‘Tne lover was forced to send | 
_h’s mistress a deal board for a love letter, and a’ 
billetdoux might be the size of an ordinary trench-. 
er. They were clothed without manufactures, | 
and the richest robes were the skins of the most | 
formidable monsters. ‘They carried on trade with-| 
out books, and correspondence without posts; their 
merchants kept no accounts, their shop keepers no. 
cash book ; they had surgery without anatomy, 
and physicians without materia medica; they gave 


emetics without ipecacuana,aud cured agues with- 
out bark.” 


The most ridiculous of all animals is a proud’ 
Priest; he cannot use his own tools with out cut- 


}evening from the first of night.”—Lavarer, 


ting his own fingers. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER. 


In choosing the summit of Mount Holyoke as 
the spot from which to take a general view of this 
great stream, | cannot but reflect with pleasure, 
that it 1s a favorite spot with travellers, and that 
the mere mention of its name will excite many a-' 
greeable recollections. If there be any thing beau-| 
tiful in the banks of the Connecticut,those beauties 
may well be descanted upon here; for in this vi- 
cinity are they presented in greater variety, and 
in alarger extent, thanin any other part of its 
course; and if any eminence may claim particular 
attention for being extensively known and greatly 
amired, surely it must be the one on which we 
have taken our station. 

On the banks of the most important stream of 
New-England,the most delightful, the most popu- 
ulous,the most remarkable in history, this comman- 
ding mountain rises,with its steep woody sides and 
over looks a wide scene of fertility diversified with 
the dwellings of an industrious population, and 
many of those structures which attest the general 
diffusion of knowledge, refinement, and good hab- 
its. He who has visited distant countries, and 
can recall such scenes as are presented on the 
banks of the Po, the Arno and other rivers mest 
celebrated for the richness and high cultivation of 
their soil, may speak with justice of the inferior 
extent of the landscape around us, wide spread as 
it is, and may miss those signs of splendid feudal 
wealih and power which have never existed in 
our Jand. Butin every thing wh-ch relates to the 
condition and the character of the inhabitants, he 
finds room for congratulation and gratitude.. He 
will regard the country which he overlooks as one 
of the happiest on earth. He has no corrupt or op- 
pressive system of laws, no arbitrary and vicious 
ruler, with power to wield a rod of iron. ‘The fer- 
tile meadows of the Connecticut, divided into'min- 
ute parcels by imaginary lines, present a just re- 
semblance to the common iights in wh ch a!l par- 
ticipate, and the rich intellectual enjoyments 
which are accessible to every individual. And yet 
Nature has not, asin so many other regions, ex- 
hausted her bounties in bestowing delightful scenes 
a benignant climate, and luxuriant crops, to rend- 
er the intel:ectual waste more cons;icuous: Prov- 
idence seems rather to have spread before our eyes | 
a display of extraordinary beauty and fertility, 
the better to lead us to appreciate the b'essings 
He has conferred on the land, in the institutions. 
for government, religion, morality and leariing. 
—Sketches of Scenery. 


For the Mirror. 
To a Friend, who dissuaded me from loving A——. 


Go check the blooming glories of the spring, 
Forbid the tuneful Nightingale to sing, 
Bid Northern winds and tempests cease to roar, 
And breaking billows, swell beyond the shore; 
Go tame the angry L on from his rage, 
Or lock the Tiger, in a sparrow’s cage; 
Go make the coldest waters nourish flame, 
And lull to sleep the wakeful voice of fame; 
Command the Sun, his constant course to change, 
Force the fixed stars through various orbs to range, 
With towering Eagles’ wings at empt to fly 
And mount in lotty flight above the sky; 
This may be tried, but he who thinks to move 
My matchless passion, or unbounded love, 
May sooner grasp the thunder of the sky, 
And clothe his mortal frame, with Immortality, 


C. N. T. Newport, R. I. 


He who maliciously takes the advantage of the 
unguarded moments of friendship, is no farther 
from knavery, than the latest moment of the 


Affection is a greater enemy to the face than 


A most amusing instance of speaking out in 
church occurred some years ago in the church of 
——--The minister in preaching upon the story 
of Jonah, uttered a piece of declamatory rhetoric 
tosomething like the following effect :--‘And 
what sort of fish was it my b etheren, that God 
had appointed thus to execute his holy will ?— 
Was ita shark, my bretheren ? No--it could not 
be a shark ; for God could never |ave ventured 
the person of his telcved prophet amongst the 
deadly teeth of that ravenous fish. What fish was 
it, then, my bretheren? Was it a salmon think ye? 
‘h no ; that were too narrow a lodging. ‘There’s 
no 2 salmon i’the deepest pool o’a ‘I'weed could 
swallow aman. Besides ye ken, it’s mair natural 
for men to swallow salmon, than salmon to swal- 
low men. What then was it ? Was it a sea lion 
ora sea horse, or a sea dog, or the great rhinoce- 
ros? Ohno! These are not Scripter beasts at 
a’. Ye're as far aff't as ever. Which of the mons- 
ters of the great deep was it, can ye tel] me ?— © 
Here an old speetacled dame, who had an eleemo- 
synary seat on the pulpit-stairs, thinking that the 
minister was in a real perplexity about the name 
of the fiish, interupted bim with ‘Hoot, sir, it was 
awhale ye ken.’ Out upon ye, you graceless 
wife that you are, cr ed the orator so enraged, as 
almost to fly out the pulpit at her ; thus to take 
the word cut of the mouth of God’s minister. 


Tne Barber and Sailor.--A sailor went into a 
barber’s shop, to have his beard takenoff. ‘Ihe 
barber happened to have hut one razcr, and that 
for want ol proper intimacy with the hone and 

strap, was rather dull. : 

The sailor took his seat, and the barber began 
to execute his office, and at every scrape, (which 
gave the sailor extreme pain,) he would cry, Do 
Ishavecasy, sir? Do | shave easy, sir?) The 
‘sailor bore the scratching with a good deal of 
‘patience for some time, however, the barber tak- 
Ing him by the nose, and [after several serapes 
which made Jack th nk skin and all was gone by 
the board,] continuing to repeat the question, 
Do I shave easy, sir? Jack gravely replied, ‘Hon- 
est friend, to answer your question, you must in- 


| form me what you are abeut ; if you call it’ skin- 
‘ning, it is tolerable easy ; 


but if you call it shavi 
‘it is devilish hard.’ J 


A farmer hired a sailor to dig a lot of potatoes for 
him, and at Jack’s request, gave him a bottle of 
rum in advance, ‘The sailor not having made his 
appearance at dinner, the farmer thought it was 
owing to his anxiety to complete the job; but going 
into the garden about 40’ clock he perceived the 
sailor streiched at length, wtih his head reclining 
against a stump, and the bettie lying empty by 
his side. ‘You drunken dog.” said the farmer, 
‘‘why aint you digging my potatoes?” T'o whch 
the sailor, rais.ng up, hiceupping and holding on 
by the stump, repl.ed,‘*come now, I say, shipmate, 
if you want your potatoes dug, fetch’ em on, for 


damme’ if I’m guing to run all around the lot 
after ’em.”’ 


Those who guit their proper character to assume 
what does not belong to them, are for the greater 
part, ignorant beth of the character they leave, 
and of the character they, assume.”--Burxeg, 


Croup.---For this disorder so fatal to children 
M.Bretounneau, a medical man at Tours, appears 
\o have discovered a certain cure by blowing alum 
into the throat of the child through an instrument 
invented for that purpese. In some cases, two or 
three repetetions of this treatment are sufficient; 
in cthers five or six are necessary. Numerous 
children,rapidly falling victims to this frightful cis- 
order, alter the exibition of the antiphlogistic and 


the small pox.’—Sr. Kvermonp. 


other suppesed remedies, have been cured dy 
M.Bretounneau. 
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ELDER DAVID REKNAKL. 


masonry, have rendered it incumbent upon us to trace 
again the lamented aberrations, from the straight road 
of chrisiian charity, into the tortuous by-paths, lead- 
ing unto death, of professed oath breakers and avow- 
ed infidels. 


eminence or notoriety ,to which this man has attained, |: 
' by none to be envied, has arisen from perfidy and vio- | 


lation of oaths; which ought to result and, in the 
minds of all but inconsiderate zealots, would result in 
the most disgraceful infamy. His volume of pretend- 
ed disclosures is regarded by anti masons as indubita- 
ble authority; as the anti-masonic bible; and is proba. 
bly :ead more, and held in higher estimation, by the 
men of that party, than is the Bible of the Christian. 
It is appealed to on all occasions ; and its author 1s 
held up as the greatest champion in the cause of the 
people; asa martyr to virtue and to the liberties of 
his country How far the gentleman’s motives are to 
be respected; what degree of reverence should attach 
to his character, and what credit is to be given to the 
truth of his disclosures, the public will be better able 
to determine, after we shall have done with him.— 
When his character shall be made to appear fully and 
fairly before them ; and when they know the infamy 
which justly attaches to it, let them weigh and esti- 
timate him according to his merits. For the credit of 
the Church of Christ, we weuld throw the mantle of 


charity ever the foibles of her communicants ; but |. 


when her honor is exposed to the depredations of hy- 
pocritical knaves and profligate miscreants,bonest men 


and charitable christians, arc imperatively called upon | 


to stand. forth in her defence, to shield her from the 


baseness of wretches, who have wriggled themselves || 


into her confidence, and who are now sapping the 
streams of her existence. Personally we know noth- 
ing of Elder Bernard; but abstractedly we know too 
much of him. Our knowledge of his infamous char- 
acter is derived from statements publicly made by gen- 
tlemen of integrity and honor, in the neighborhoods 
where he has resided. Bernard was expelled from the 
Masonic Institution before he commenced his warfare 
against it; and to this source may be traced the origin 
of his rancour and deadly enmity to Freemasonry. On 
this subject, Dr. DanieL Wuite, of Covington, 
N. Y. ina letter addressed to Bernard, remarks:— 
‘* You state, you requested to be dismissed from the 
society--that the Masons were offended at this, and 
expelled vou. Now, Sir, you know this to be abso- 
lutely and totally fulse. You know, at the time you 
was expelled, you said you believed the Institution to 
be a geod one, and had never spoken against it except 
of some errors—the same and in like manner as you 
would speak of the errors in the church, to which you 
belonged. You have used some craft and sophistry, 
to make people believe the Masons did not speak the 
truth, in saying you had applied for degrees which 
you could not obtain; and have produced a certificate 
from Elder N. N. Whiting, &c. Now, Sir, why did 
you not call on Mr. Allcott, and others, of Rochester? 
They would have certified that you applied there for 
the degrees of Knighthood, which were nor grant. 
ed you.. And you requested Col. Stoddard, in case 
your petition. was granted, to accompany youto Roch- 
ester, when you should go to receive the degrecs.— 


"Any person who feels disposed to question this state-' 


ment, will please call on Col. Stoddard, who will give 
the facts. ow, who has lied? Sir, why have you 
been applying for degrees of Knighthood, if you had, 
as you say, denounced the Inst tution.as corrupt, anti- 
christian, and soul destroying ?”’ 


We expect to be able to show that the! 


: It may be proper here also to enquire, if Kernard 
‘Never received, (which cannot be controverted) any 
other degress than those subordinate to the degrees of 


sonry--what authority has he for publishing forty- 
eight degrees, and calling them Masonic? Will the 
people believe him, when he says the impious devel- 
opments, he has given to the world, are the degrees of 
Fieemasonry? Having been branded in the columns of | 
a public newspaper, as a liar, having been invited to 


a legal investigation of the charge, and having cau-| 
tiously avoided such an investigation, is his word to be 
taken, when he deprecates the Masonic Institution?——- | 
Is his book to be received by this community as true, 
or is st to be hurled into obscurity, with its author, as 
a budget of lies? It is entitled to no weightier consid- 
eration. Most of the deg ees he has there given were 
never heard of, even by name, in the history of Ma- 
sonry. They are the degrees of the Carbonari, and | 
such villanous institutions, which have long since been 
driven from the earth. There is no Masonry in them; 
and the infamous compiler knew there was not, when 


he gave them tothe world. To give to them a degree |, 


of probability, he has republished the illustrations of 
Morgan, the Le Roy disclosures, &c. But it requires 
a more creditable nsme than his to gain for them the 
credit of honest men: kna es may believe them, and 
fools may patronize him: honorable men will have 
nothing to do with either. 


A few months since, Bernard procured and published 
in the Chantarque Phanix, a ‘* letter of commenda- 
tion,’’ preparatory to his location in Fredonia, his 
present place of residence. The manner in which this 
letter was obtained, and the credit which ought to be | 
attached to it, will appear from the following state- 
ment, given by the gentleman already quoted: ‘* You 
boast of your letterof commendation from the church 
‘in this place. How did you get that letter: Think of 
‘the duplicity, which you practised ; and blush at the! 
deception you have wrought. You told many of the | 
church that the petition, to have the Masonic mem- | 
bersrenounce Masonry, was merely a request, and 
-hothing more was to be done about it; and then you 
told, at Deacon Stoddard’s, that you meant to present 
the petition to the Masouic brethren, and that would 
be the first step of labor with them, and would pre- 
| vent their having a vote in the church, as they would : 
against your letter of commendation; and when 
you had sent the Masonic brethren out of the house, 
you immediately introduced your letter, which you 
hud written yourself;and in that manner you gota ma-_ 


jority to vote upon the letter;and when you was about to. 
‘take the vote, and some of the church observed that, 
ithe Masonic brethren were out, instead of sending to. 
| call them in, as you say, you observed that out of 
|dours was the place for them. You never sent any, 
one to call them in, until you closed the meeting. Any | 
.one who disputes this, is requested to call on Deacon. 
Glass and Mr. Lewis, who were present, and are as 
respectable men as belong toany church.’* Dr.White 
also states that Bernard endeavored to obtain retrac-. 
tions for assertions previously made against him, 
by a person who was supposed to be on his death bed; 
which however, he failed to obtain, even under such 


idard to submit the charges preferred against him, ei- 
ther tu a legal investigation, or to a council of their 
vwn choosing, Dr. White'then preferred the following 
charges to the 2d Baptist Church im Le Roy: 
Ist. LYING. 
2d. DECEPTION. 
3d. DUPLICITY. 


4th. PROFANITY." 


-Knighthood—that is, the first seven degrees in Ma-'| 
Tur active exertions of this man in the cause of anti-| 


circumstances, for the obvious reasun that they were | mony. 
true. Having failed in every attempt to induce Ber- | exertions, for an opportunity to substantiate my char- 


These charges, orthe principal of them, Dr. White 

' pledged himself to prove, if the church before which 
| they were laid, would appoint a council for ti 
pose. This, under the most frivolous pretexts, they 
declined doing, and it was suspected from the influ. 
,ence of Bernard himself; and it justly, then Virtually 
acknowledging that he dare not abide the issue,-— 

Commenting on the transactions of Bernard, after his 
removal to Covington, Dr. White says: “ Do we not 
find you, soon after, sowing the seeds of discord in 
families and societies ? Have not families, in this Vie 
cinity, been on the verge of dixsolutivn; jn conse- 
quence of your kind, MINISTERIAL attentions to 
WOMEN, in the obsence of their husbands 2 Have 
you not gone from church to church, and from place 
to place, hke an evil genius, blasting the fair fruit, 
and destroying the peace of society? Are all these 
things becoming a Minister of the Gospel??? * 
* * * 


lat 


* 
Now, Sir, please look and see what a picture you pre- 
sent to the world. All who have witnessed your ex- 
,ertions, and have been acquainted with you fora num- 
ber of years, know you have been a flaming fanatic; 
damning all parties but your own—anathematizing all 
who would not believe your dictum: and all this while, 
according to your own story, you have had “ Heil’s 
Masterpiece’’ wrapped up in your, bosom. If you 
have been thus hypocritical in the service of your 
master, no wonder you should practice hy pocrisy 
among your brethren. Do you expect them, who 
know your heart, will approbate the labors of sucha 
hypocriticai servant? No wonder you are obliged to go 
from place to place, and from church to church, for 
support. I think, Sir, when we compuare your fiery 
zeal with your conduct, it may be said of you, as a 
pious deacon in Massachusetts said of a young, bawl- 
ing, hot-headed fanatic, ‘* he serves the Lord as tho’ 


the Devil was in him’’! 


In closing his remarks on the very singular course 
pursued by the Le Roy church, in wholly declining 
to hear the charges against Bernard substantiated, 
the Doctor remarks:—-** As I am not allowed the priv- 
ilege of proving the charges | have made against Ber- 
nard, I have to request the public to examine care- 
,fully and candidly the circumstances and publications 
on both sides of this controversy; and then determine 
‘for themselves, whether my publication be ‘ worthy 
‘the credit of any one’’? In the first place, F challenged 
| Mr. Bernard to a legal investigation: HE wovuLpD 
accept 17. I then offered to meet him before 


ja council of Ais own order, and prove my charges: he 


‘would uot doit. then made an appeal! to his church, 
‘and told them I would prove those charges against 
him, if they would give me an opportunity : they 
‘would not do it! I now ask, does not all this speak, ip 
language as loud as thunder, that if Bernard’s con- 
‘duet is investigated, HE MUST FALL? and that they 
had rather he would stand, with those charges against 
_ hum preferred by me, than to abide the result of an 
investigation? I considered it a duty, which I owed to 
‘the public, to let them know what the conduct of 
Bernard had been, since he came into this place; and 
I have used my utmost endeavors that the publie 
‘should not be obliged to take my word alone as test» 
But I acknowledge, with regret, that all my 


ges, by unquestionable evidence, have proved abor- 
| tive. I was aware that Bernard might go to other 
places, where he was unknown, as he came here, with 
Heaven in his face, and Hell in his heart; and wished 
the public to beware of a ‘wolf in sheep's clotl> 
ing.’’ 
We will end this black catalogue of the accusation® 
ef this man’s infamy, with the testimony of Genera) 
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ALMOY Srevens, of ‘Warsaw, N. Y. :--My acquain-| tion. He is sensible that such an investigation would 


tance with the man, commenced with his arrival here. ;,damn him to eternal inlamy; and his party are alike 
we commenced preaching against Masonry and Ma- ‘sensible that, the sacrifice of his character, however 


indiscriminately, and uttering malignant infamous, 
av 


would lead to an exposition of their own 


slanderous insinuations against his neighbors, without | disgraceful and iniquitous transactions; that his budget 


the slightest pretest—except 


tations of others. 


[RipING TO H-LL ON THE DEVIL'S BACK?] 


He has attended elections with votes, and used his ut- 
most exertions to favor the election of anti-masonic 
candidates; besides many other acts which, in an en. 
lightened community, would be considered derogatory 
to the character of a minister of the Gospel, and 
which have had the effect to render his acts perfectly 
harmless, in this quarter; of course you will perceive 
that we have no anxiety to get rid of him; his labors 
are confined almost exclusively to his flock, who, Seing 
all anti-masons, and composing a small minority in 
The irritation which 
was produced on his first coming here, has entirely 


town, cause no uneasiness. 


subsided.’ 


If there be one man under heaven, to whom Pol- 
lok’s description of the hypocrite applies with great- 
er force than to another, that man is Alder David 


Bernard. He has literally 
‘© Stole the livery of the court of heaven, 
To serve the devil in. * 
In holy phrase, transacted villanies 
That common sinners durst not meddle with.”’ 


If we may believe him to be what Dr. White rep- 
resents him, he has violated the !aws of heaven; pro- 
faned the house of God; degraded the profession he 
follows; insulted virtue, and outraged all laws, human 


and divine. 


“Most guilty, villanous, dishonest man! 
Wolf in the clothing of the gent!e lamb! 
Dark traitor in Messiah’s holy camp! 

Leper in saintly garb!—assassin masked 

In Virtue’s robe! vile hypocrite accursed! 
Istrive in vain to set his evil forth. 

The words that shouid sufficiently accurse, 
Andexecrate such reprobate, had need 
Come glowing from the lips of deepest hell.”’ 


He has been publicly charged with lying, with de- 
ception, duplicity, and profanity ; yet he dare not 
Meet his accuser in a court of justice ; he dare not 
Confront him before a council of his own friends! He 
is accused of having sown ‘the seeds of discord in 
families and societies;’’ of having attempted to dis- 
honor the female members of his own church ! and 
Yet this miscreant, conscious of his own baseness, 
dare not submit these accusations to legal investiga- 


it was to gratify some of lies, his book of Masonic disclosures, would be. 
fiend-like propensity, orto raise a tumult in society, 
that would enable him to rise on the injured repu- : 
He has lectured on what he 

said was Masonry, on the Sabbath day, and ex- 
hibited, in a ludicrous manner, by GETTING ON 
ALL FOURS, and requesting 1W0, OK MORE, 
sv GEL ON HIS BACK !-—on the same day. 


‘sess. Streams, flowing from such a corrup'ed, fetid 
fountain, cannot be otherwise than corrupted streams: 
the words of a liar are not to be believed; and the 
public have yet to learn that such a miscreant as El- 
der Bernard, can be an honest man. Anti-masonic 
acter, until even they shall become honest men; yet 
they cannot change the skin of the Ethiopian, nor the 
spots of the Leopard. Lyine, Deception, Du- 
PLicity, and ProFaniry seem to be stamped on the 
forehead of Bernard, there to remain, firm and in- 
delible,until he shall be called home,to receive the re- 
ward of the Master, whom he so faithfully serves. 

if there ever was a man who “‘taught lies for gain,”’ 
we believe that manto be Elder Bernard. Driven 
from place to place, and from church to church, he 
seems to have resorted, from cho:ce or necessity, to 


with a degree of moral depravity, perhaps unparallel- 
ed in the annals of profanation, he has chosen for this 
base purpose, that day which the Almighty in his 
goodness, has designated as a day of rest and devo- 
tion! What then shall be thought of such a wretch ? 
In what estimation shal] his works be held? What cred- 
it ought to be attached to his slanders against the 
Masonic Institution? We cannot believe that the false 


ceived, at least they are not in this community, as 
evidence sufficient to justify an exterminating crusade 
against an Institution, whose principles are opposed 
to the unhallowed ambition of political knaves and 
priestly hypocrites. It is not surprising that Freema- 
sonry should be assailed by such men: its principles 
are too pure; its sentiments too exalted, and its influ- 
ence tends too directly to the promotion of virtue and 
honesty, to command either their esteem or protection. 
It has ever been reviled and derided by the profligate 
and ahandoned; and it is a matter of course that it 
ever should be. This, rather than to be regretted, is 
a matter of satisfaction. No greater curse could be 
cast upon the Institution; no stronger argument could 
be breught against its principles, than to say that it 
is approbated by swch men. We hope the time never 
willeome when this can be said of it. We should 
then have abundant cause to tremble for its safety. 


In conclusion, we would remark that we have no 
personal knowledge of Bernard, -and consequently 
\tearhim no malice. He has put himself before the 
‘public, as a denouncer of the Masonic Institution ; he 
‘has taken upon himself to charge a large socety of 
‘his fellow citizens with every crime on the catalogue 
‘of infamy. It is important, therefore; the good of the 
| cantmanity imperatively requires, that the character 
‘and responsibility of the man who prefers such high 
‘charges, should be laid before the public, that the 


‘ue. We have only stated what he has been repeatedly 
‘requested, chullenged, if not true, to disprove. We 
‘have given our authority for making these statements ; 
and we think the authority will not be doubted. The 
' charges are preferred against him hy his own neigh- 
bors; by gentlemen wh» have done every thing in 


‘therefore, that they are true, is irresistible. 


‘bereft of whatever influence it may at present pos-) 


hirelings may trumpet his fame and eulogize his char-}) 


the debasing occupation of a teacher of lies ; and, : 


and scurrilous statements of this man, are to be re- / 


‘ 
people may estimate them according to their just val- 


‘their power to induce him to disprove them, if he 
| could; he has steadily declined doing so: the inference 
They 


,to say what importance ought to be attached to his 
charges against Freemasonry. 
| Weare opposed to caricatures of any kind, and 
| have resorted to this mode of ridiculing the beastly 
| scene referred to by Gen. Steveus, in the present case, 
| because we think such profanity and ridiculous non- 
sense cannot be too severely reprehended. When a 
man who professes to be a preacher of the gospel, so 
far degrades himself, so basely violates the sanctity 
of the Sabbath day, and offers so great an indignity 
to his God, language fails us when we attempt to in- 
| flict on him a chastisement commensurate with his in- 
famous conduct: words are inadequate to express the 
indignation that arises in the bosom of the man who . 
has any respect for the religion he professes to believe, 
or for the laws of common decorum. Instead of offer- , 
ing any apology for the use of harsh words, it isa 
matter of regret to us that the vocabulary of our lan- 
| guage does not furnish words equal to a full expression 
‘of our feelings on the subject; but we do regret the 
| occasion which calls for the use of such language, and 
| trust in heaven that we may never again have cause 


| to apply it to a minister of the word of God. 
| 


hG We are requested to state that Carr & Paar, 
No. 30, Market street, will publish in the course of 
| the ensuing week, a pamphlet entitled, ** Strictures 
jon Seceding Masons: with reviews of the Anti-Mason- 
|ic characters of Pliny Merrick, Esq. of Worcester ; 
Rev. Joel Mann, of Suthield, Con.; Elder Lavid 
| Bernard, of Fredonia, N, Y.; and Rev. Themas M. 
Smith, of Troy. They can be had, when published, 


at their office, and at the Bookstores in this city. 


Bunker Hitt Monument.—At a meeting of the 
Directors of the Bunker Hill Monument Association 
on the 18th inst. it was determined not to petition 
the Legislature for the grant of a Lottery; but to sub- 
stitute therefor, a request for aid in meney, land, or 
“in such other manner as might be deemed most expe- 

dient by the General Court, to enable the Association 
‘to complete the magnificent Obelisk, which has been 
/commenced on the memorable heights of Charlestown. 
This is much better than the chimerical scheme of 
‘raising money by lottery, and is far more honorable. 
We hope the Legislature will do something about it. 


| MASONIC MEETINGS. 


§® Regular Communications of the follow- 
ing Institutions will be held at Masons’ 
Hall, in this city, next week: 

Mount l.ebanon Lodge, Monday. 

Council R. M. Tuesday. 

Massachusetts l.odge, Friday. 


MARRIED. 
In this city, Henry Macdunald to Miss Elizabeth He- 
man. 
In this city, Edwin A. Moore to Miss Ann Beath, 
In Salem Joseph Frye to Miss Margaret ( o1ey. 
In Amesbury, Joseph Bartlett to Miss Betsey Sar- 
gent. 


DIED. 

In this city, Miss Abigail B. Keat, aged 23; Mrs. 
Mary Loring, aged 51 

In Roxbury, Harvey Ch'ndler, aged 40. 

In salem,Mrs Mary, wife of Mr John Jones,aged 38, 

In Stoughton, 9th inst Richard Talbot, Esq. 60,— 
‘In the decease of Mr. Talbot, the town has lost one of 
| its most distingnished and etlicient members. From the 
| year 1805 until his death he was entrusted with its 
hjghest and most arduous municipal offices, which he 
always sustained witl unexceptional approbation. His 
stic and more private character was no less faith- 
| nd endearing,exhibiting the affectionate and provi- 
| dent husband and father; the liberal and virtuous «hris- 
‘tian; and the agreeable, intelligent and unassuming 


\being true, and his character being thus infamous, we 
leave it with an intelligent and impartial community 


eompanion. Ashe lived deservedly honored and uni- 
‘versally respected, so he died, deeply lamented by a 


| humerous and respectable train of relatives and friends, 
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“THE WREATH. 


PAST, AND FUTURE. 
The desert wanderer who hath found 
Some spot where verdure blooms around, 
A friendly shade, and welcome spring, 
With all that present joy could bring, 
Might then be happy—could he cast 
Oblivion’s mantle o’er the past; 

And bid anticipation sleep,— 

Forget the friends he left to weep, 

As from the shore the vessel bore him, 
Ferget the desert still before him. 


Such is the present hour to me,—- 

And I like him might happy be;— 

Time, in his progress, never found me 
With more to make me blest around me— 
But I remember things which keep 

My eyes awake to watch and weep; 
Past scenes that I shall view no more, 
Past joys, that tlme can ne’er restore, 
While far as stretch my tearful eyes 

A dreary waste the future lies. 


I’ve often thought that it were well 
Could we obtain some fairy s,-ell, 
Some megic talisman, whose power 
Might limit to the passing hour, 
Whether with fame or pleasure fraught, 
Our every feeling, wish, and thought;— 
The past, with all its smiles and tears, 
All we have either loved or hated,— 
The future, with its hopes and tears, 
Forgotten—unanticipated. 


Then, like the wandering iisecit thing, 

For ever, ever, on the wing, 

Roaming through garden, grove, or bower, 
From field to field, from flower to flower, 
Pausing awhile on many a one, 

Admrring all, but fixed to none; 

We thus might ever happy rove, 

Admire, but ne’er too fondly love,-- 

Thus meet, and part without regret, 
Enjov, relinquish, and forget. 


REFLECTOR. 
1829. 


We shall never see him again—hereafter he wi! 


exist only inhistory. Such is the fate of all the! 


members of the family ‘Time. 
die at the age of 365 days, the Months vary from 
@8 to 31, the Days number 24 hours each, &c.-- 
Until the dssolution of all things. the above will 
be the ages of these shreds of eteinity. 


How have we done if the year now hastening | 


to close? How have we occup‘ed the several 
months, the fleeting days,the rapidly rolling hours? 
These months, days, and hours, report our con- 
duct in the Supreme Judicial Court of the Uni- 
verse! ‘They tel! the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but thetruth. The recording angels note 
down this testimony. This testimony shall be ex- 
hibited in the presence of the inhabitants of 
three worlds—-celestial, terrestial and infernal.— 
The whole universe take an interest in the case of 
Adam ant his family. 
But 1829 has witnessed the passage to eternity 
of thirty millions of vur race, probably--and the 
entrance of as many more on the theatre of moral 
existence. He has probably witnessed the flight 
to Paradise of millions, who had washed gheir 
robes in the atoning and all purifying fountaim of 
grace ! and the descent to their own place, of ma- 
ny who had sinned away all their gracious oppor- 
tunity——abused, forfeited and lost forever, all their 


mercies. 


And what has 1829 seen in us, of good——-what of 


The Years all | 


Years. 


h's bosom, with serious concern--while the fool, I 
mean the Infidel and the hardened sinner--will 
turn every thing according to his folly. 
every hour has had eyes and wings--so every 


minute, every second ! They have flown off into’ 
eternity--and being there have told what they 
saw in man. Yes, they have tongues whose lan-| 
guage is understood in Heaven.--N. E. Herald. 


Tue Past.--'Ihere is a thrilling solemnity in| 


reflecting that another Year has been etched upon 
the dial-plate of Eternity, to whose bourne we are 
all gliding witha step as fleet ‘as the sweep of 
Time--and that the souls of many who at its com-| 
mencement were alternately illumined or darken-_ 
ed by the sun-shine and shade of the spirit, have | 
been summoned into the presence of God. Death | 
and the Grave ever send up an eternal voice from | 
their illimitable domain, unscathed by the mildew | 
of Decay and unbleached by the breath of Ages. 
A change comes over man and _ all his works—- | 
beauty, and genius, and wealth, and power, with- | 
er at the blighting approach of the Destroyer; and 
one generation follows another in endless succes- | 
sion, like the waves which wander from a far sea | 


and are dashed upon the rock-bound shore. The 
‘dark vears’ roll onward, sweeping the power and | 
glory of empires and the wealth and pride of indi- | 
viduals into Oblivion. Man marks the Earth with | 
his control: he spans the infinite realms of space-- | 
wields the elements by the mighty grasp of intel- | 
lect—sends his thoughts abroad through the Uni- 
verse—-ranges upon the eagle-pinions of genius 
far into the regions of Mind:--but all availeth 
nothing. Destiny has sent forth the immutable 
decree--‘‘Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust :--rulers and ruled go down tothe silent tomb, 
and are forgotten. Memory--that mysterious pow- | 
er which ‘annihilates the shadowy obstacle of | 
years and space’’--alone retracks the vista of. 
Time, where the sere ‘Spirit of Desolation” has: 
brooded and flapped his raven wings, and com-| 
muneg for a moment with the departed. Many a' 
fond recollection, and bitter regret mingle in the. 
urn of the heart, or are poured out upon the altar. 


of affection, while the joys and sorrows or days | 


that have fled pass before the mirror of retrospec- | 
tion; and many a tear drop dims the eye, as cher-| 
ished associations loom up on the far-off Sea of; 


\ 
Happiness or HEAVEN. i 


Dr. Dwight closesa sermon ‘on the happiness | 


of Heaven,’ with the following beautiful simi-| 
le :-- 

‘To the eye of man, the sun appears a pure | 
light ; a mass of unmingled glory. Werewe to as-. 
cend witha continual flight towards this luminary | 
and cou'd, like the eagle, gaze directly on its. 
lustre, we should in our progress behold tts great- | 
nesscontinually enlarge and its splendor become 
every moment more intense. As we rose through | 
the heavens, we should see a little orb changing, | 
gradually, into a greater world; and, as we ad- 
vanced nearer and nearer, should behold it expan- 
ding every way, until all that was before us be-| 
came an universe of extensive and universal glory. 
Thas the Heavenly inhabitant will at the com- 
mencement of h's happy existence, see the Divine | 
system fil'ed with magnificence and splendor, and | 
arrayed in glory and beauty ; and as he advances_ 
overand through the successive periods ef dura- 
tion will behold all things more and more lumi- 


nous, transporting and sunlike forever.’ 


Reserve is no more essentially connected with 
understanding, than a church organ with devotion, 
or wine with good nature.-—-Shenstlone. 


None are so seldom found alone, and are so' 


soon tired of their own company, as those cox-; 
combs who are on the best terms with themselves. | 


look to their houses, 


jevil ? The man of reflection will not trifle with | 
these interrogations. He will bring them home to. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTID®LUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


HIS DAY published, by Mon 


ANTEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
American Traveller in the East. 

“* The translator, renouncing all remunerat 
labours, for the use of a large sum of money advanced 
for the publication, and for his personal expenses i 
thorizes, Messrs. Munroe & Francis to distribute the en 
tire profits of the sale among the ‘ Dorcas Societies 
and other Charities,’ which are superintended by La. 
dies, in Boston and its vicinity, as a mite for the relief 
of the poor from the ‘ Three giants, Winter, Old Age 
and Poverty.’ It is intended that the second volume 
shall be published on the next ‘ May-day of the Mus. 
es.” Itis postponed until next spring, that it may be 
embellished with beautiful engravings of antediluvian 
scenery. ‘Two volumes of this work, and one of ‘Y;. 
cissitudes of Life, Letters of thé age,’ may appear, if 
called for by the public voice, in all the year 1830.— 
Should the name of the author become public, these 
works will be vuspended. But the confidence of the 
* translator’ of the one, and ‘author’ of the other, in 
the honor and caution of his classical friends, equal if 


possible to his respect and esteem for them, remains 
unabated.” Nov 14 


| LYNN MINEKAL SPXING HO:BL. 
npPHe subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 

and the public, ‘that he has taken charge of that 
delightful Summer retreat, the establishment of the 
LYNN MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his ob- 
ject to render a genteel and pieasant resort for Boar- 
ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &c. 

The salubrious qualities of the waters of this cele- 
brated Spring—the beautiful Pond adjoining the House, 
abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 
rounded by the most romantic scenery—a fine Sail 


by an 
Price $1, 
ion for his 


|| Boat, and every convenience for fishing—a Bathing 


establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the 
cold or warm bath may at any time be taken—the 
pleasant situation of the House, with its comfortable 
and well furnished apartments—are attractions for 
those in pursuit of healthor recreation, which are 
rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 
& As the subscriber has had much experience, and 
is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is un- 
necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction te 
all who may favor him with their patronage. 
JABEZ W. BARTON. 


| HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 


UST published, the History of the Masonic Institu- 
tion, from its origin to the present time, embracin- 
‘a sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 
the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 
‘a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
‘bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
‘of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
‘the number of copies ordered, (in current money, pos 
paid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 


'|merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 


will be small. ° 

fg- Orders, addressed ‘ Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ wil 
meet with prompt attention. 
| The above work may be had at the Bookstores of ® 
'P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh # 
Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 11] Broadway, New 
York. 


| THE AMARANTH: 
OR, MASONIC GARLAND. 


die AMARANTH isa monthly publication of 32 
octavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of the Masonic Inst tut on: Its pages are fille 
with Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of emi- 
nent Masons ; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal 
and Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intel- 
ligence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising ® 
greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found ™ 
any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 
The terms are TWO DOLLARS a year, In advance 
MOORE & SEVEY. 


PRINTING OF ALL KINDS, 


The more women look in their glasses, the lees they | veaty executed at the Office of the Masonite Mirry, 


No. 46, Washington street. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


